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City of Delusions 


By Lee Epwaros 


What a sidewalk cafe is to Paris, a 
dinner party is to Washington. Here in 
the Capital, a man invites his friends 
to dinner to exchange opinions about 
the current status of the world, the flesh 
and Nikita Khrushchev. I attended such 
a party just one day after Alan B. 
Shepard soared 115 miles into space. 
My host was a veteran reporter who 
has lived more than 25 years in Wash- 
ington. His guests included one of the 
top Russian experts in America; an 
equally knowledgeable expert on anti- 
communism; a political tactician who 
had advised Eisenhower and Nixon dur- 
ing their two campaigns; and a man 
with broad experience in the State 
Department and _counter-intelligence 
activities. 

They barely mentioned Shepard's suc- 
cessful flight but plunged into a merci- 
less analysis of the several foreign policy 
failures of the Kennedy administration 
during its first 100 days. They com- 
pared Kennedy’s stirring words about 
Laos during a press conference in late 
March (“The security of all Southeast 
Asia will be endangered if Laos loses 
its neutral independence.”) with his 
failure to prevent communists from as- 
suming such positions of power that a 
“neutral” Laotian government will be a 
communist government within a year. 

They ridiculed the Cuban invasion 
fiasco, asserting that even the most in- 
experienced military strategist would 
not land troops in a swamp. The Rus- 
sian expert declared that the anti- 
Castro invaders should have been para- 
chuted into the mountains along with a 
few members of a provisional govern- 
ment which the United States would 
have immediately recognized as the true 
government of Cuba. 

The veteran reporter commented: 
“I'm for sending troops in.” His wife 
demurred, rather emphatically, but the 
reporter persisted in his views, explain- 
ing: 

“Suppose those launching pads are 
completed and suppose that the Rus- 
sians supply Castro with a few rockets. 
What do you think is going to happen 
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some night after a big party when 
Castro and a few of his Latin amigos 
start wondering what would happen if 
they pushed the button? I say, send 
troops in.” 

The political tactician, a man noted 
for his calmness in the midst of that 
most chaotic of natural disturbances, a 
political campaign, was shaking his 
head. “We have never been in worse 
shape than we are right now. I mean it. 
We are so close to being pushed into a 
pine box it isn’t funny. 

“And listen, all those visits that Ken- 
nedy was making to various Republican 
leaders. That was not bi-partisanship. 
He was looking for advice. He is really 
shook up.” 

Across the broad cocktail table, the 
former State Department official was 
discussing the Federal bureaucracy. “It 
is not enough to bring in a new chief 
and a few assistants. The research 
which determines policy is being done 
two and three levels from the top. And 
you couldn’t remove them if you 
wanted to. What do you do when you 
want to get rid of someone? Promote 
him! Yes, that’s right—kick him upstairs. 
Why, the multiplication of this govern- 
ment over the past 20 years makes 
Parkinson’s law as meaningful as Co- 
pernicus’ theory about the planets.” 

And then the Russian expert was de- 
fending his vote for John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy for President. “It is very sim- 
ple,” he explained. “Kennedy is a doer. 
Nixon is a no-doer. And how anyone 
could vote for Nixon after he promised 
to use Eisenhower as a roving ambassa- 
dor in his Administration, I do not 
know. There was only one way for 
Nixon to win: to disassociate himself 
from Eisenhower.” 

The political tactician pointed out 
that Nixon had won the election with- 
out disassociating himself from Eisen- 
hower. 

“But who's in the White House?” 
asked the Russian expert. 


And what kind of job is Jack doing? . 


they all asked and concurred that the 
United States was close to the end of 





the line. “Now, wait a minute,” pro- 
tested the veteran reporter. “I can re- 
member back in the late ’30’s when a 
lot of people were convinced the com- 
munists were going to land the very 
next week.” 

“I don’t remember that,” said the 
Russian expert. 

“I do,” said the anti-communism 
expert. 

“Haven't there been any victories for 
the U. S. during the past 15 years?” I 
asked, more than a little downcast by 
the unrelieved pessimism of the pre- 
ceding four hours. 

The five experts paused. “Not one,” 
said the political expert. “One,” said 
the Russian expert, “Berlin.” “Guate- 
mala,” said the reporter. “Quemoy and 
Matsu,” added the State Department 
man. Not very many, they concluded 
and began putting on their hats and 
coats. Soon they were all gone but the 
anti-communism expert who put his 
hand on my shoulder. 

“We forgot to mention one other 
victory,” he said, “the awakening of all 
the young people.” His wife joined us 
and smiled at me. “Oh, it’s great fun, 
all this talk, but it doesn’t mean a thing 
—unless you do something about it.” 
And although she didn’t say it, she 
might have added, It’s too late for us, 
you'll have to do the job. 

Washington today is a city that has 
deluded itself into thinking that words 
can win peace and freedom. The speech 
writers deliver to the speakers who de- 
liver to the reporters who deliver to the 
readers who have been conditioned to 
believe that the word “peace” is peace, 
and that the word “freedom” is free- 
dom. After only 110 days, the Kennedy 
administration is veering dangerously 
toward the Eisenhower policies of sweet 
reasonableness and enlightening medi- 
ation which are responsible for the 
Western World’s present plight. 
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Misinforming the Public 


Before he had been in office a month, Defense Secre- 
tary Robert S. McNamara was in hot water. He admit- 
ted to reporters at a briefing that there was, in fact, 
no missile gap—a vote-getting slogan used by President 
Kennedy in his campaign last year. Slapped down hard 
by his White House boss, McNamara first said the news 
stories quoted him inaccurately, then flatly denied mak- 
ing the statement, finally claimed the meeting with 
reporters never took place. Now the truth is out, thanks 
to testimony released by the House Armed Services 
Committee, and McNamara has recanted, substantiat- 
ing the original story he gave reporters last February. 

Further evidence of the Defense chief's flexibility and 
his contempt for the American public’s right to know 
how the Administration is conducting national security 
was evidenced by more testimony released by Congress. 
In closed hearings before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, McNamara expressed doubts that the 
Army’s Nike-Zeus anti-ICBM and the Air Force’s Midas 
satellite would ever be “operational.” At the same time, 
he stated that “what we ought to be saying is that we 
have the most perfect anti-ICBM system that the human 
mind will ever devise”—the Nike-Zeus. Confronted with 
his two conflicting views on missile progress, the De- 
fense czar had some second thoughts. His aides quickly 
released a public statement saying that “under no cir- 
cumstances does Secretary McNamara feel that the 
American public should be misled about a military 
program.” 

Obviously, there is only one solution to Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s dilemma and one which would fit in nicely 


with his personal drive for tighter censorship: None of 
his embarrassment would ever have occurred if nothing 
had been published. It’s so hard to tell the truth when 
reporters keep reminding you what you have said 
before. 

One welcome postscript to the McNamara story: the 
Moss Committee, extremely active during last year's 
campaign, has finally broken its long post-Eisenhower 
silence and accused the Defense Secretary of a “gross 
disservice” to the United States by advocating a “pro- 
gram of misinformation.” 


Little Fish in a Big Pond 


In a recent speech before top U. S. newsmen, the 
President raised a fuss among editors and publishers by 
suggesting that certain news stories ought to be volun- 
tarily suppressed. The reaction was immediate and 
unfavorable. James Reston of the New York Times said 
editorially that the President's timing had been unfortu- 
nate, for the trouble with coverage during the Cuban 
crisis was not that it said too much, but that it said 
too little. 

Now the major domo of the FCC, the U. S. regulatory 
agency for the broadcasting industry, has again rippled 
the waters and raised the fur on the backs of the 
Nation’s radio and television officialdom. Thirty-five- 
year-old Newton Minow, former partner in Adlai 
Stevenson’s law firm, told an assembly of the National 
Association of Broadcasters in Washington that to watch 
television programming for an entire day would be to 
view a “vast wasteland.” 

Not only did Minow criticize the broadcasters, but he 
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threatened them with loss of license renewals if their 
fare did not improve. 

One experienced broadcaster described the threat as 
“shocking,” and an “assumption of Federal power and 
control so absolute that no other agency would dare be 
so presumptuous.” ; 

We hate to say “we told you so,” but refer our readers 
to the April issue of THE New Guarp, page eight. We 
pointed out that such programs as “The Untouchables” 
had done great harm to the public's regard for broad- 
casting, and that if the industry did not improve, they 
would be faced with the abominable prospect of Fed- 
eral controls. 

Even so, Minow’s speech before the NAB shows typi- 
cal liberal thinking about “What’s Good for the Public.” 
Minow asserts that the public owns the airwaves, and 
that therefore the industry owes the public better fare 
than it has been giving them, in return for the privilege 
of using these public airwaves. 

But read Mr. Minow’s speech a second time. Is it that 
the public owns the airwaves, or does he say the Federal 
Government owns them? If he assumes to speak for the 
public, then he contradicts himself by saying that pro- 
gramming based on ratings of public preference is 
always too lowbrow. If he has such confidence in public 
tastes, why does he feel it necessary to force “better” 
programming? 

There is no doubt TV could be better, but does 
Minow define “good”? Interestingly, he lists “Twilight 
Zone,” a rather weird series of horror tales, as one of 
the better shows. If this is Minow’s sense of “What’s 
Good for the Public,” we fear for the broadcasting in- 
dustry. 


Our Enemy's Keeper 


The United States Senate, often described (by its 
members) as the world’s sole deliberative body, has 
voted to allow President Kennedy to give money and 
certain “non-strategic” goods to Soviet satellite nations 
if the national interest warrants it. Forty-three Senators 
supported this measure, 36 opposed it, and 21 others 
were so engaged in varying degrees of “official business” 
they could not be present for the vote. This grotesque 
act of “charity” followed a widely publicized speech by 
Fidel Castro’s economic minister, who declared that 
Cuba had received $13 million from Poland, which has 
collected tens of millions of dollars from the U.S. and is 
destined for more. Czechoslovakia, which has been 
shipping arms and ammunition to Cuba, is another 
Soviet satellite which will be eligible for American aid 
if the House emulates the Senate. However, the House 
sat on the bill last year and we dare to hope it will follow 
suit again this year. 

If, however, the House passes the bill and sends it to 
the White House, we fully expect to learn of American 
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aid going direct to Cuba within a short while. Why? 
Well, the State Department has admitted that Castro's 
Cuba is communist. The Administration should be 
practical enough to eliminate the middle man (like 
Poland or Czechoslovakia) and send assistance straight 
to Fidel. 


The Student Loyalty Oath 


The Right Reverend Adam Clayton Powell having re- 
placed Congressman Barden of North Carolina, as chair- 
man of the House Education and Labor Committee, it 
is quite possible that a bill to remove the Student 
Loyalty Oath from the National Defense Education Act 
will reach the House floor this year, or at least during 
this Congress. Rep. John V. Lindsay (R/D-N.Y.) in- 
troduced the legislation and has already received an 
editorial pat on the back from the New York Herald 
Tribune. To quote the editorial briefly: “The affidavit 
insults a whole generation. It invades the privacy of the 
mind in that one area—the college—which should be its 
sanctuary. It grossly offends the Nation’s educators. And 
it accomplishes nothing.” 

To which the New Guard replies: We are not in- 
sulted in the least at being asked to swear that we do not 
advocate the overthrow of our Government by force, vio- 
lence or any illegal or unconstitutional means. Second, 
we do not feel that there should be any sanctuary for 
those who balk at such an oath. Third, we do not 
believe it would offend any educator who is aware that 
Alger Hiss was convicted after taking a similar oath. 
Last, the loyalty oath serves the double purpose of em- 
phasizing the “defense” character of the Act and of 
demonstrating that whenever you have Federal funds, 
you inevitably have Federal controls. 





School's In 


Dates for three summer schools for conservative 
studies have been announced by the Tuller Foun- 
dation, Red Bank, New Jersey. 

C. W. Post College of Long Island University 
will hold sessions from June 14 to June 24; 
Princeton University from June 12 to June 24; 
Yale University from June 26 to July 1. 

Among outstanding conservatives scheduled to 
appear at the schools are: Mr. Frank Meyer; 
Mr. Henry Hazlitt; Professor Frederick D. Wil- 
helmsen; Professor Sylvester Petro; Professor 
Gerhart Niemeyer; Professor Stefan Possony; Pro- 
fessor Robert Strausz-Hupe; and William F. 
Buckley. 

Additional information may be obtained from 
J. D. Tuller, Tuller Foundation, Tuller Building, 
Red Bank, New Jersey. 
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Why Should Russtans lie? 





Those Space ‘Achievements’ 


By RALPH DE TOLEDANO 


Ever since the October Revolution, 
the Communists have made claims and 
Americans have believed them. This 
suspension of the critical faculty was in- 
duced in part by liberal self-hatred and 
by the laziness of the press, in part by 
the activities of others with more sin- 
ister motivation. Those cf us who re- 
fused to accept Soviet propaganda were 
laughed at and, when the incontro- 
vertible facts became known, despised 
because we had been prematurely right. 


- After the Soviet Union put its first sput- 


nik into space, however, there was a 
feeling among the less credulous that 
the American public would demand 
hard scientific evidence before it ac- 
cepted Soviet boasts at face value. 

How naive this was. For the Rus- 
sians have piled claim on claim—topped 
by their reports of Major Yuri Gagarin’s 
“orbital space flight”—only to have them 
taken at face value by commentators, 
government officials, and_ scientists. 
“Why should the Russians lie,” they 
said—as if the Russians hadn’t lied about 
everything else. “Everybody knows 
they're ahead of us in space explora- 
tion.” Scientific data was unnecessary, 
once the Diogenes of the Kremlin had 
spoken. 

So it is now generally accepted that 
the Soviets sent a rocket to the moon, 
that they photographed its dark side, 
that two dogs survived space travel, 
and that Major Gagarin was up there 
before Commander Alan Shepard. 
When the Russians finally released films 
of their space “achievements,” CBS sol- 
emnly put them on the air with a com- 
mentary by Mike Wallace which failed 
to point out that the shots of the 
ascending Soviet cosmonaut showed a 
World War II-type of V-2 rocket and 
not a modern missile. 

It did not give U. S. scientists pause 
that neither our radar nor the Jodrell 
Bank in England (the most powerful 
scanning device in the world) could 
pick up the signal from the so-called 
moon shot. It did not bother them to 
learn that a blow-up of the Soviet- 
released photos of the dark side of the 
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moon showed indisputably that they 
were paintings, or that a Hungarian 
postage stamp, issued before the flight, 
showed much the same configurations. 

But what of Major Gagarin? These 
facts we know: When Comrade Khrush- 
chev was gracing the deliberations of 
the United Nations last year, the Soviet 
Union sent a man into space. On board 
the Baltica, which brought him to New 
York for his shoe-pounding fest, there 
was a mock-up of the space capsule— 
to be exhibited when the great news 
was flashed. But Russia’s space man 
never returned. He was either destroyed 
on re-entering the earth’s atmosphere or 
still roams the wild blue yonder singing 
a Russian version of “Show Me The 
Way To Go Home.” 


On January 20 of this year, Comrade 
Khrushchev ordered another cosmonaut 
launching, to take the play away from 
President Kennedy’s inauguration. This, 
too, failed. On February 4, still another 
try was made. There is some evidence 
that trackers in Italy and elsewhere 
were able to pick up a signal and even 
the cosmonaut’s heartbeat. Again fail- 
ure. ~ 


On April 11, the Communist Daily 
Worker of London published a highly 
detailed account of a Soviet manned 
space flight. This was semi-officially 
confirmed by Moscow—until NASA re- 
ported categorically that it had not been 
able to track the flight. Now tracking 
Soviet sputniks is the easiest thing in 
the world. They all follow the same 
course and have the same 65-degree 
declination. If the Russians get some- 
thing into space, our world-wide system 
picks it up. The Soviets had to think 
fast. On April 12, they announced that 
they had sent Yuri Gagarin once around 
the earth and that he had landed on a 
pre-arranged spot. But so hastily was 
the new “achievement” planned that the 
details were all out of whack. 

While Major Gagarin was rhapsodiz- 
ing over the beautiful view of Soviet 
collective farms he had gotten at a 200- 
mile altitude, Russian scientists were 
conceding that there was no porthole in 
his capsule. The timetable of the flight 
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made no sense either. According to offi- 
cial accounts, it took Comrade Gagarin 
15 minutes to cover 60 percent of his 
orbit and 74 minutes to cover the other 
40 per cent. The “cosmonaut” said that 
he knew he was back on the ground by 
the “thump” he felt on making contact. 
But the Soviet press quoted “eye wit- 
nesses” who said they saw him float 
down in a parachute. Major Gagarin 
told of getting out of the capsule, find- 
ing some farmers who took him to a 
military post, and being driven by jeep 
to the nearest phone—hardly an indi- 
cation that his landing spot was on 
target. 

To make matters worse, the Jodrell 
Bank, whose director Dr. A. B. Lovell 
is a Soviet idolator, reported that it 
had tracked no Soviet satellite that day. 
NASA and the Pentagon, which in the 
past always gave the press full details 
of Soviet Space activities, clamped a 
tight censorship on any information. 
Days later, favored reporters were told 
on a no-attribution basis that we had 
tracked something on April 12, and the 
White House hinted that it had Intelli- 
gence “data” confirming the capsule 
(by X-ray, no doubt) and Jack Ander- 
son added several days later that we 
had “recorded” messages from the “cos- 
monaut” as he was in flight—but there 
was never any official confirmation. 
Nevertheless, President Kennedy sent 
immediate congratulations — and when 
Comrade Gagarin received a wet kiss 
from Comrade Khrushchev, the Soviet 
“exploit” became history. 

Did the Soviets send a man into 
space and bring him back? On this, the 
only possible answer is the Scotch ver- 
dict of “not proven.” 
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Soviet Stall at Geneva 


By Wiiu1aM M. Scuuiz 


On October 10, 1960, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy dispatched a letter to Thomas 
A. Murray, prominent New York Demo- 
crat, former member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and outspoken ad- 
vocate of nuclear arms development. 

Seeking to reassure Murray that he 
was no fuzzy-minded idealist on the 
subject of disarmament, the Democratic 
Presidential nominee held the door wide 
open for a return to nuclear testing and 
arms perfection. In a letter made pub- 
lic, Kennedy wrote: 

“I intend to prescribe a reasonable 
but definite limit within which to de- 
termine whether significant progress (at 
the Geneva test ban talks) is being 
made. At the beginning of the period 
I would direct the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to proceed with preliminary 
preparation for underground tests. . . .” 

November 8 brought victory to John 
Kennedy and the Democratic Party. 
Seven months after his election, how- 
ever, the Chief Executive has refused 
to implement the promises made to 
Thomas Murray and the American 
people. 

The White House admits that no 
“reasonable but definite time limit” has 
been set. Neither has the AEC been 
given the green light to plan atomic 
tests of an underground nature. 

In Geneva, negotiations drag on as 
Soviet and American diplomats meet 
daily with no progress yet recorded. At 
the same time indications grow that the 
USSR may well be testing nuclear 
weapons in the great wastelands of 
Eastern Russia. 

Eisenhower's AEC chief John Mc- 
Cone is on record as believing the So- 
viets are now testing nuclear weapons. 
There is no “hard intelligence” to prove 
this thesis, but the following facts 
would indicate that it is at least prob- 
able. 

e Such tests could be conducted with 
ease and little expense by the Soviets. 


e The free world has no instrumenta- 
tion capable of monitoring them if they 
are taking place. 
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e The USSR has for years been test- 
ing non-nuclear chemical explosions, 
presumably to obtain information that 
would enable them to conduct clandes- 
tine nuclear tests. 


The Soviet Union’s vast land areas 
offer a myriad of opportunities for suc- 
cessful underground tests. Scientists 
have testified that the Reds could hold 
such tests in abandoned coal mines, 
salt deposit cavities, or underground 
caves, reducing the detectable shock 
waves by as much as 99.67 percent. 


A bomb five times larger than the one 
which leveled Hiroshima would register 
on nearby seismographs as a few sticks 
of TNT. Larger ones would resemble 
small earthquakes or tremors. Testi- 
mony before the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee indicates that there are from 
15,000 to 80,000 such natural occur- 
ances in the USSR each year. 


While American and Soviet scientists 
haggle at Geneva as to the number of 
inspection sites necessary for an agree- 
ment, there is little doubt that the So- 
viets could conduct illicit tests literally 
under the noses of American inspectors. 


Former Secretary of State Herter, 
himself an ardent believer in world 
disarmament, admitted as much a few 
years ago when he declared that “no 
inspection system can be adequate.” 
Leading scientists back him up. Dr. 
Harold Brown of the Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory was asked by Iowa’s 
Sen. Bourke Hickenlooper: 

“Would you not say that the proba- 
bilities of locating almost any size of 
underground atomic explosion when 
there was a determined effort at con- 
cealment of the location . . . is prac- 
tically nil?” 

“A. I think it is very small. For prac- 
tical purposes I think it may be quite 
close to zero.” 

The clincher, however, comes from 
an unexpected source, nuclear scientist 
Robert Oppenheimer, long a darling of 
the far left. Wrote Oppenheimer: 

“With the enormous and unpredict- 
able rapidity with which new things 
come up, we cannot possibly devise an 


agreement on disarmament that will be 
good 20 to 30 years from now unless we 
banish inquiry and discovery.” 


The test ban proposals now under 
consideration at Geneva do not, for 
instance, cover the testing of nuclear 
weapons outside the earth’s atmosphere. 
The possibility exists that the Com- 
munists may at this very moment be 
carrying out such tests, although they 
are more difficult to engineer than at- 
mospheric or underground explosions. 
U. S. scientists admit, however, that 
such tests are impossible to detect. 


The proposed test systems, admit- 
tedly “inadequate,” would cost several 
billion dollars, and take at least five 
years to set up. This is based on the 
assumption that the Soviets will actively 
cooperate with our scientists in develop- 
ing a workable plan. American scientists 
who have conferred with the Reds at 
Geneva declare that such collaboration 
is virtually impossible. 





While the Soviets are, in all prob- 
ability, now testing nuclear weapons, 
development of new American arms has 
come to a screeching halt. Pentagon 
officials, from the Joint Chiefs on down, 
urge resumption of tests lest the United 
States lose its military advantage over 
the Communist bloc. 


In escrow on the drawing board are 
smaller, fall-out-free weapons for use 
in limited wars; lighter, heavier-yield 
warheads for the Polaris and other new 
missiles; radically new defenses against 
enemy missiles. 
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Advocates of limited war admit that 
the Army has been unable to develop 
the weapons ideally suited for the 
jungles of Laos and the mountains of 
Cuba. U. S. Engineers have had to 
forego development of the nuclear 
bazooka and a whole series of top- 
secret weapons that now bear the code 
names “Dove” and “Starling.” 


Also on the drawing boards is an 
entirely new type of nuclear bomb “that 
could revolutionize warfare as com- 
pletely as did the first A-bomb.” A 
famed nuclear expert has advised Presi- 
dent Kennedy: 


“The new weapon will be . . . of a 
different category . . . primarily anti- 
personnel in destination and effect. 
Hence it is apt for proper military uses. 
It lends itself to a new type of nuclear 
strategy that would be more narrowly 
military in character. And it need not 
create suicidal hazards for the country 
that employs it. 


“Therefore, a moral argument for 
the use of the new weapon is possible, 
as it is generally not possible in the 
case of the immense weapons of sheer- 
destruction. Further information of a 
classified kind is available to you from 
appropriate governmental agencies.” 


Sad Sideshow 


But the President has not seen fit to 
obtain that information. Despite solemn 
promises made during a successful cam- 
paign, he has permitted the Geneva 
talks to disintegrate into a burlesque 
whose humor is obscured by the fact 
that American destiny is at stake. Re- 
sponsible members of his own party 
have urged a different course, but the 
President seems unconcerned. Sen. Hu- 
bert Humphrey, in the past perhaps the 
most vocal of all disarmament advo- 
cates, admits to an agonizing reappraisal 
of the situation. The Minnesota Demo- 
crat, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament, has urged resumption of 
nuclear testing unless the Soviets come 
to a fool-proof agreement by June 1. 


Mr. Kennedy has won a reputation 
as a hard-nosed realist in matters politi- 
cal and foreign. But in this vitally im- 
portant area, at least, the President is 
as all-seeing as a maiden filly wearing 
blinders in her first race. 
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. . Seven months after election, President 
Kennedy has yet to fulfill his promise to set a “reasonable 
time limit” to get underground nuclear tests going again. 
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in a protracted war to the finish, the climb to the Summit 
will be for the view only. Page 10. 


The Farmers Want Out... . Agriculture has been, is and will be 
a vital industry in America if the Federal Government gets 
out and stays out. Page 12. 








Human Events Conference 


Human Events, the conservative 
Washington weekly newsletter, has 
made a special offer to all members of 
Young Americans for Freedom who are 
interested in attending its summer po- 
litical action conference in the Nation’s 
capital. The conference will feature a 
star-studded speakers program which 
includes many leaders of Congress. 


Among them will be Senators Barry 
Goldwater, Jack Miller, Roman Hruska, 
and Andrew Schoeppel; Representatives 
William CC. Cramer, Katharine St. 
George, Harold R. Collier, Gordon 
Scherer, Henry C. Schadeberg, James 
F. Battin, E. Y. Berry, Howard W. Robi- 
son, Charles M. Teague and Don L. 
Short. 


Speakers will evaluate the work of 
the New Frontier, and answer ques- 
tions in seminar meetings. A similar 
political action conference was con- 
ducted by Human Events in January 
with great success. More than 500 at- 
tended the conference, and 300: more 
had to be turned away for lack of 
space. Already many reservations have 
been made for the summer session. 


The conference will be held at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington on 
Friday and Saturday, July 14-15. The 
regular conference fee, which includes 
both lunch and dinner on Friday and 
Saturday, is $75. However, a special 
rate of $40 is offered to all members of 
YAF. Student non-members, teachers 


and clergymen will also be admitted for 
the lower rate, as will additional mem- 
bers of the same family. Hotel accom- 
modations and breakfasts are extra, and 
and rooms at the Mayflower are priced 
at $10 single and $15 double. 


Human Events advises that it is wise 
to reserve early for the conference. If 
for any reason you are unable to attend, 
all fees will be returned to you. Along 
with the special rate for YAF members, 
Human Events has also agreed to give 
The New Guard part of the proceeds 
for all reservations made through our 
offices. Those interested in attending 
the conference should write, requesting 
full information and registration forms, 
to: Young Americans for Freedom, 
79 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


‘Swinging Party 


Antoni E. Gollan, a frequent con- 
tributor to The New Guard (among 
other right publications) is editing a 
wise and witty newsletter at the Uni- 
versity of Miami. In the latest issue of 
the Campus Conservative, we read: 

“It's Party Time: Carl Braden, of 
Louisville, and Frank Wilkinson, of Los 
Angeles, have started serving one-year 
prison sentences for refusing to answer 
questions of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. The would-be 
HUAC abolishers, both identified as 
Communists in congressional hearings, 
are scheduled to be released on May 
Day 1962. Swinging day for a party.” 
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By Caro, D. BAUMAN 


Organized labor is such an over- 
whelming factor in U. S. politics that 
it caused one Presidential candidate to 
proclaim, “What labor wants is what I 
want.” 


Now that labor’s candidate has been 
elected President, it is becoming confi- 
dent of easy victory. Organized labor 
was the decisive factor behind the 
recently passed extension of unemploy- 
ment compensation and the raise in the 
minimum wage. John Kennedy knows 
he cannot afford to offend one labor 
organization if he expects to widen his 
margin of victory in 1964. Thus, it is 
becoming literally true that “what labor 
wants is what I want.” 


Once there was a magical charm 
about the adventurous labor leader. 
Stories of inhuman sweat-shops, 12- 
hour days, miserly wages and child 
labor brought out the crusaders with 
signs proclaiming labor’s determination 
to force better working conditions and 
higher wages from their employers. 
Now that adventurous spirit is gone. In 
its place we have the middle-aged, 
wheeling-and-dealing labor boss whose 
only concern is to perpetuate his own 
position as leader—at the expense of 
both business and labor and at the ex- 
pense of the consumer and the work- 
ingman. 

Organized labor is solidly behind 
every collectivist and welfare state pro- 
gram in the Congress. It presses for 
more and more workers’ benefits though 
it is clearly demonstrated that in- 
creased costs will cause higher prices, 
inflation and eventually more taxes, de- 
ficit spending and the consequent weak- 
ening of the Nation. 


“The 1959 Steel Strike,” a document 
published by the United Steelworkers 
of America, declares that “the union 
had achieved practically all of its ob- 
jectives, and the employers had failed 
in the achievement of most of theirs,” 
in the final settlement of the longest 
steel strike in history. The 116-day 
strike had proved once again that or- 
ganized labor exercises so great a politi- 
cal influence that one of the Administra- 
tion’s officials of the highest integrity 


Shall Labor Be King? 


felt forced to capitulate to labor's de- 
mands in “settling” the strike. It is 
ironic that this same high official failed 
to carry Pittsburgh in the 1960 Presi- 
dential election. 

Today there are 64.5 million workers 
employed in the United States. Ap- 
proximately 52.5 million of these work- 
ers fall into the “salaried” category, or 
those whose employment depends upon 
the failure or success of their employ- 
ers. Of these, 33% are organized for- 
mally into unions. It is this 33% of the 
labor population which so controls and 
affects matters of national concern. 


The most dangerous example of that 
power and its influence upon our gov- 
ernment was revealed in recent weeks 
during Senator McClellan’s investiga- 
tion of labor costs and strikes at missile 
bases throughout the Nation. It was 
disclosed that workers who earned up 
to $673 a week (an electrician at Cape 
Canaveral,) or $520 a week (ironwork- 
ers at Vandenberg Air Force Base) 
forced such high wages by a system of 
work stoppages and demands for over- 
time pay. Undoubtedly these tactics 
have hurt the cause of responsible 
unionism in American industry. 

One topic which has captured the 
imagination of labor leaders and liberal 
politicians in this session of Congress 
is the problem of automation. It is be- 
ing discussed in committee meetings 
and Washington cocktail parties as if it 
had never existed before, amid claims 
that it will undoubtedly result in the 
unemployment of millions more before 
another year is up. Chairman Adam 
Clayton Powell of the House Education 
and Labor Committee has set up a spe- 
cial subcommittee to study the problems 





of automation and its ‘impact on unem- 
ployment. 

Testifying before this subcommittee, 
R. Conrad Cooper, Vice President for 
Personnel services of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, pointed out that although 
increased output per man hour had 
been made possible by automation, the 
result has been increased production 
rather than decreased employment. In 
other words the more steel produced, 
the better the business—not the more 
unemployment. Cooper is directing his 
comments at those who believe the auto- 
mation problem is unique, when he 
says: “It seems clear that the problems 
of the business cycle, and hence of 
cyclical unemployment would be far 
less in an environment of true economic 
growth.” 

This is the point many labor leaders 
fail to recognize—or if they do recog- 
nize, choose to ignore, when blaming 
automation for unemployment. High 
corporation taxes, taxes on dividend in- 
come, labor’s demands for higher wages 
and more company benefits (steel work- 
ers averaged $24.00 a day before the 
last wage increase, and now have com- 
plete medical insurance paid for by the 
companies) have all contributed toward 
less profit, and therefore, a cutdown in 
employment. 

Automation we will always have with 
us—as it should be in any healthy eco- 
nomic society. The problem is that it 
is being blamed for all of labor’s ills— 
when it is only partially the cause for 
unemployment. 

In fact, the unemployment figures 
have been grossly exaggerated. Out of 
the 5.5 million currently counted among 
the unemployed by the Department of 
Labor (in early May), 700,000 are 
teenagers who work only during the 
summer, many collecting unemployment 
payments during the school months; 
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700,000 are wives who work only to 
supplement the family income, not 
through necessity, and approximately 
500,000 are temporarily unemployed 
laborers in the building trades whose 
work was interrupted by severe 
weather. 


Our whole system of computing the 
numbers of unemployed should be 
given a good hard look by those who 
put so much stock in the Labor De- 
partment’s figures. Arguments for the 
extension of unemployment benefits, as 
well as the aid to dependent children 
bill, were based on the figures as re- 
leased by the Department of Labor. 
In Sweden our system of computing 
numbers of unemployed was tried tem- 
porarily, with the result that the 
Swedish unemployment rate was quad- 
rupled although the actual unemploy- 
ment situation had not changed. Dr. 
Arthur Burns, former Chairman of Eisen- 
hower’s Council of Economic Advisors 
believes that “most of the unemploy- 
ment is a cyclical problem” and expects 
unemployment to drop to 4% (“virtually 
full employment”) within 15 to 18 
months if the economy makes a good 
upsurge. 

However, none can ignore the unde- 
sirable unemployment among workers 
under 24, unskilled workers, Negroes 
and men over 45. The big problem, of 
course, is in the so-called depressed 
areas, and on that basis, Congress 
passed the Depressed Areas bill. In- 
stead of stimulating those areas in real 
need of the aid, however, the De- 
pressed Areas bill will spread Federal 
aid over a large sector of the U. S., and 
is in fact so written that the whole U. S. 
could conceivably be termed a “de- 
pressed area.” 

There seems to be general agreement 
among business and labor leaders that 
there are going to be fewer jobs in the 
unskilled category, and more opportuni- 
ties in the clerical and specialty fields, 
such as accounting, computer operation, 
and so-called “white-collar” jobs. In 
periods of economic stability, the nor- 
mal procedure would be for the com- 
panies to promote the semi-skilled and 
supervisory employees into the more 
highly skilled jobs, with on-the-job 
training, thus providing room. at the 
bottom for the young, untrained work- 
ers. In a recession period however, 
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AT THE CROSSROADS 


Americans stand at a crossroads today. Shall they continue to 
prosper under their heritage of freedom, or shall they surrender 
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especially one which is not alleviated by 
reduced corporate taxes, and fewer gov- 
ernment controls, the companies are 
unwilling to increase payrolls by pro- 
moting present employees. Naturally, 
they are careful about expanding in an 
unfavorable business climate. 


Thus labor seems to be falling into 
the same error as its Presidential candi- 
date, by thinking that increased govern- 
ment spending, appropriations for re- 
training of unskilled workers, and more 
restrictions on free enterprise can pro- 
duce the “seven million more jobs,” 
which it claims will be needed by 1962. 


One of the biggest lobbies in Wash- 
ington is the Building and Construction 
Trades Council, which is currently 
pushing for passage of Congressman 
Thompson’s H. R. 2955, to exempt the 
building and construction trade unions 
from restrictions against secondary boy- 
cotts. 

Termed “common situs” picketing, 
the bill would reverse the Supreme 
Court decision in the Denver building 
trades case, which laid down the prin- 
ciple that construction unions could not 
boycott an entire construction job while 


picketing the primary contractor on a 
building site. Over the years, the NLRB 
has established ground rules which 
strike a balance between the inherent 
right of a union to picket the primary 
contractor, while protecting the second- 
ary contractors. They are: (1) the 
picket signs must clearly indicate the 
employer with whom the dispute exists; 
(2) the picketing can be carried on only 
when that employer or his employees 
are on the job doing their normal work; 
and (3) the picketing must be limited 
to places reasonably close to the opera- 
tions of that employer and his workers. 


The three construction unions, Car- 
penters, Electricians and Hod Carriers, 
are among the largest in the Nation and 
will carry much weight with many 
members of Congress on this issue. In 
addition, the Teamsters and the United 
Mine Workers count many construction 
workers in their ranks. If such an ex- 
emption for these unions is passed, it 
would amend section 8(b) (4) (B), 
which is the heart of protection against 
secondary boycotts, and open the door 
to further attempts to favor certain 
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Protracted Conflict 





Summing Up Summitry 


By Rocer Cavs 


Is it, in fact, possible to negotiate 
with the Soviets at all? The question, 
of course, refers to the meaningful give- 
and-take negotiation that all Americans 
are familiar with. I say that this kind 
of negotiation is impossible, and I would 
suggest that those who disagree with 
me do not appreciate the Soviet inter- 
pretation of the word “negotiate,” nor 
of the use to which “negotiations” are 
put by them. 

One of the contributors to a book 
called Negotiating With the Russians, 
which is composed of articles written by 
men who have had experience with the 
Soviets at the bargaining table, states: 
“we were forced to the conclusion that 
the Soviet delegates were more inter- 
ested in propaganda than in negotia- 
tions, and that their propaganda was 
directed almost entirely to the emotions 

. rather than to the intelligence.” 
Another states that “you can success- 
fully negotiate with the Soviet Union if 
your ultimate ends and theirs are the 
same.” Still another states that “it is 
almost axiomatic that the vigor, vindic- 
tiveness, spleen, and outright dishonesty 
of the Soviet argument increases in 
direct ratio with the weakness of its 
position.” 

Proponents of Summitry have argued 
that the weakness in our negotiations 
up to now can be traced to human er- 
rors, implying that negotiation, per se, 
is worthwhile but that we must find 
more talented negotiators. One of the 
experienced men in this field, however, 
pointed out that “it is not difficult to 
be master of any game in which one 
reserves the right to make or break the 
rules as the game progresses.” 

Because we scarcely heed the impli- 
cations of this statement, we assume a 
crushing disadvantage right at the out- 
set. This disadvantage is inherent in the 
Western view of negotiation itself, 
which is entirely different from the Rus- 
sian concept of negotiation. One of the 
experts pointed out that “Soviet leaders 
approach their international relations 
without any of the inhibitions inspired 
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by morality, integrity or any other vir- 
tue.” 

We, on the other hand, feel that 
moral force is on our side, and to for- 
sake morality at the bargaining table is 
to negate the goals of negotiation. Our 
representatives are generally given a 
flexible set of goals to achieve; they are 
allowed to “think on their feet” and are 
trusted to use common sense and a 
sense of what is in our best interests. 
The Soviet negotiator, however, is so 
much an ideological slave that any 
minor concession or relinquishment 
opens him to the charge of “falling 
captive to imperialist insinuations.” We 
view bargaining as a give-and-take pro- 
cess; we are prepared to sacrifice a 
point to gain a point. To the Russian, 
a minor concession appears as a sign 
that Soviet principles are stronger, and 
that with iron will there will be more 
where that came from. 

The Soviet purpose in negotiation is 
not to reach agreements, but to under- 
mine the moral stamina of its opponent. 
Our alternatives, therefore, are simple: 
either adopt their methods, lose our 
shirts, or stop negotiating. Our Western 
morality rules out the first; number two 
would eventually plunge us into slavery; 
the last idea is common sense. 

In the “new” era of protracted cold 
war, the practice of head-of-state nego- 
tiation cannot help, but can only hinder 
us in winning the cold war. The tactics 
of the Russians have now entered a new 
phase in which the revolutionary millen- 
ium has been discarded in favor of 
“protracted conflict.” Formulated in the 
mind of Mao Tse-Tung, the strategy of 
protracted conflict postpones the de- 
cisive battle and calibrates its challenges 
to a calculus of risks—until the balance 
of power has shifted overwhelmingly to 
the side of the revolutionary forces. It 
is a doctrine of carefully measured shift- 
ing and pacing of tactical offense; it 





Roger Claus, a junior at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is president of The 
Conservative Club there and also an 
editor of Insight and Outlook, a student 
journal of conservative opinion. 


confuses the foe, keeps him off balance, 
and wears down his will to resist. 


Another detriment to negotiation is a 
sort of word-deception which the West 
never seems to fathom. Peace, to us, 
for example, means the world in a state 
of tranquil repose, but the Soviets view 
“peace” as merely the continuation of 
war by other means. Americans feel a 
sharp dichotomy between “war” and 
“peace” but the Russians have blurred 
the distinction in their own minds to 
the point that peace merely consumes 
less gunpowder. 





This new era of protracted conflict 
exposes the basic difference in the man- 
ner in which Summitry is viewed by the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union. We enter 
negotiations with a childlike hope for a 
settlement (favorable to us) in the cold 
war. The Soviets enter the bargaining 
chambers seeking to establish another 
base in which to maneuver without dis- 
turbing our slumber. The result: the 
Russians achieve whatever they set out 
to do. Our hopes and our naive antici- 
pations subject us to a numbing let 
down, which gives our liberals of little 
faith the license to ponder the viability 
of Western Civilization. 


The Soviets have divided up the 
globe into a “war zone” and a “peace 
zone.” The “war zone” is the non-Com- 
munist world, while the “peace zone” 
is the Communist bloc. A cursory glance 
at the history and progress of the cold 
war quickly reveals that the “peace 
zone” has been virtually closed to West- 
ern intervention as well as the ministra- 
tions of the United Nations. The cold 
war has been fought almost entirely in 
the “war zone”; all negotiations, in fact, 
have dealt with the “war zone”! By 
Soviet edict, the “peace zone” is never 
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a subject of negotiation. In all the 
“war zone” bargaining, the West has 
been willing to give and take in the 
spirit of what it knows as negotiation, 
with the result that a Western “victory” 
at best maintains the status quo. 

But a Soviet “victory” means that 
they gain ground previously closed to 
them. This situation lends itself to a 
homely analogy of two football teams 
playing perpetually on one team’s side 
of the fifty yard line. The defensive 
team can, at best, salvage only a tie; the 
other team seeks victory, and gains it at 
the first falter of its opponent. The 
analogy is valid. In our “game” with 
the Soviets, we permit them to lay 
down the rules. Their very ideological 
nature precludes discussion of the 
“peace zone”; ergo, we meekly allow 
the cold war to be fought over non- 
Communist real estate. 

Our whole program of foreign policy 
is couched in terms of maintaining the 
status quo. Summitry can only reflect 
this policy; so long as our goals remain 
static, we can’t expect a miracle at the 
top. Were we, however, to go to the 
Summit demanding to discuss the en- 
slaved nations of the Eastern orbit, the 
best we could possibly hope would be 
for Khrushchev to have an apoplectic 
fit while pounding on the table in insane 
rage. He would stalk out in a huff— 
and we would have blown a chance to 
“ease tensions.” 

The protracted conflict has weighted 
us down with another crushing disad- 
vantage in regard to a Summit meeting. 
For one reason or another, we have not 
been able to heed the edict “know thine 
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unions by asking exemption in their 
particular trades. 

A veiled attempt at legislating more 
power for labor unions comes in the 
form of various bills to repeal section 
14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
is the section which protects the right 
of states to pass right-to-work laws. 
Congressman Pucinski is holding hear- 
ings on the whole subject of the NLRB, 
and these bills will fall under his juris- 
diction. The National Right to Work 
Committee is carefully watching any 
attempts to bring these bills into focus, 
and in the meantime is diligently work- 
ing toward right-to-work in several ad- 
ditional states. 
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enemy.” We give every sign of being 
ideologically illiterate. Primarily due to 
the influence of “liberal” intellects upon 
our policy makers we have not, as yet, 
realized that the Soviet Union is at war 
with us just as surely as if she were 
bombing our cities. Therefore, “we 
know not” our enemy’s long range goal 
and his means of achieving it. Our halt- 
ing resolve to pierce the Iron Curtain 
prevents us from gaining fuller knowl- 
edge of Russia’s short-range day-to-day 
tactics. For example, our top policy 
makers credited the Soviets with nuclear 
parity almost from the day the Russians 
detonated their first atomic bomb—the 
size of the stockpile and delivery sys- 
tems notwithstanding. 

The Soviets’ cold war military tactics 
seem to baffle us. We are deluded by 
the conflict-fanning arms shipments 
through satellite proxies. We half-be- 
lieve the phony concept of “volunteers” 
and some of us actually thought that we 
were fighting Chinese “volunteers” in 
Korea. We allow ourselves to engage in 
fatuous debates over the changing na- 
ture and goals of the Communist sys- 
tem. It seems that we have not even 
discovered the Soviet device of deliber- 
ate falsification of economic data. In 
the space race, we continue to take the 
Tass-published weight of Soviet space 
satellites as the most significant sign of 
Soviet rocket capabilities. Clearly, we 
do not “know our enemy.” 

At the present we are obviously unfit 
for Summit negotiation, and we will re- 
main so until we rectify our damning 
lethargy, and start trying to loosen Rus- 
sia’s hold on Eastern Europe and Asia. 


Last fall, the committee says, labor 
union efforts to defeat right-to-work 
candidates or office-holders in seven 
states were repulsed. Taking heart from 
current gains in state legislatures and 
in the House of Representatives, the 
committee has expanded and will con- 
tinue its fight for voluntary unionism. 

Everyone of these issues—nationwide 
strikes and government arbitration, 
dangerous work stoppages at our mis- 
sile sites, automation, secondary boy- 
cotts, and attempts to repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act—should 
provide young Americans with ample 
material for campaign issues in forth- 
coming congressional elections. 


This “isolationism” of the liberals is su- 
preme folly in view of the explosive 
political situations we could be creating 
which would keep Russia completely 
busy handling her own satellite capitals. 





It is doubly damning to us because Rus- 
sia has already shown us that she wor- 
ries a great deal about satellite strife. 
Her moves to mollify her satellites and 
the West, each in relation to each other, 
show how scared she really is of trouble 
in her empire. She ballyhoos her regu- 
lar “withdrawals” of Red Army units 
from Eastern Europe; she fatuously de- 
nounces the Hungarian Revolution as a 
fascist uprising; she arranges the fic- 
tional Warsaw Pact to perpetuate the 
facade of bloc solidarity, all because she 
fears us in spite of our benign behavior. 

At this point I must anticipate a ques- 
tion. How do I explain the constant 
clamoring for a Summit meeting? I 
think that the American yen for Sum- 
mit negotiation is not a victory for 
Lenin; it is a victory for Pavlov. The 
technique of altering pleasure-pain sig- 
nals was used to create neurotic be- 
havior in dogs. It is also entirely effec- 
tive in international politics to speak 
peace and bare the sword. 

Khrushchev fully realizes the advan- 
tage in holding the dove in one hand 
and the missile in the other. Therefore, 
whenever we show signs of stiffening, 
he rattles his rockets and the West 
promptly broods neurotically on “sur- 
vival.” Chairman Khrushchev is calling 
the shots in the cold war; he creates 
crises at will, and, after scaring us 
thoroughly, he drops them. He has been 
so successful that our whole mode of 
behavior in the cold war could only 
be termed “neurotic.” 

Once again, I would say that we must 
not venture to the Summit until we dis. 
cover that we are not enjoying peace, 
but that we are engaged in a protracted 
war to the finish. Only by bearing that 
in mind when we enter negotiations, 
can we come out of such negotiations 
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Free Enterprise in Agriculture 





The Farmers Want Out 


By H. M. Brain 


The “farm problem” is not as com- 
plicated as Federal bureaucrats insist, 
but it is more difficult to solve than 
many farmers are willing to concede. 
Here is the great dilemma which con- 
fronts anyone who begins to look into 
agriculture in the United States. 

Orville L. Freeman, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, has presented to Congress 
a New Frontier farm program which 
would give his department almost un- 
limited powers to regulate agriculture, 
subject to some approval by farmers 
themselves. 

Mr. Freeman’s solution, however, will 
be difficult to reconcile with two recent 
Farm Journal magazine polls which 
show that 55% of the farmers wanted 
absolutely no government interference 
in agriculture. 

The Farm Journal, by the way, is the 
leading farming magazine in the coun- 
try. Its findings cannot be dismissed as 
self-justification, for the magazine does 
not follow an editorial policy of total 
government withdrawal from agricul- 
ture. 

Just how “ill” is the agriculture in- 
dustry? Farm cash sales per year total 
$32 billion, twice that of the combined 
sale of the automobile and truck in- 
dustries. Farms employ 10 times as 
many people as auto manufacturing, 14 
times as many as the steel industry. 
Some 7.4 million people work on farms 
and 16 million more work in processing 
or marketing farm products. Of all com- 
modities processed by American indus- 
try, 70% come from the farms. 





And when you hear that 9% of our 
population live on farms, this does not 
mean that 9% of our population depend 
on farming for their total income. There 
are only three million commercial farms 
in the United States. 

Basically the farmer is not crying for 
aid. The farmer who depends upon his 
farm for his total income wants the gov- 
ernment out. He is an independent 
businessman who wants to remain that 
way. He is well aware of risks of com- 
petitive enterprise, for over 75% of what 
he produces is sold on the open market. 

It is not the farmer who is pressing 
for a control program, but the “expert” 
whose knowledge of agriculture has 
been limited to textbooks and puttering 
around among the begonias. 

The expert declares that if the farmer 
is not guaranteed a price for his crops, 
a price rise in foods will result. But 
how much is the cost of storing govern- 
ment-encouraged surpluses now on 
hand? Four billion dollars a year or 
$8,000 a minute! And the farmer knows 
he is paying his share of those four 
billion dollars. 

Our agricultural problems have not 
been and will never be solved by Fed- 
eral intervention. The current problem, 
the so-called “farm situation,” is a direct 
result of Federal control, and this is the 
concensus among the farmers with 
whom I have discussed this question. 

One young fellow out in Wisconsin 
told me he was having a hard time mak- 
ing a living with 130 acres. However, 
he expected to be able to buy more land 
in a couple of years—“if the government 
will just leave the market alone.” 

His comment is typical of the man 
who has had experience with the market 
control theory which always creates 
more problems than it can possibly 
solve. This young farmer understands 
that he cannot plan for the future if an 
arbitrary decision by some distant bu- 
reaucrat changes the entire structure of 
the market. 

Farming is not a short term business. 
Expansion must be planned far in ad- 
vance. This planning and its success 
depends upon a reasonable amount of 


predictability. But when the market is 
unnaturally controlled by someone un- 
familiar with the local area, predictions 
are impossible. 

The real “farm problem,” then, is 
the control exerted by the Federal gov- 
ernment. Nearly all of those who are 
intimately connected with the industry 
agree, although their solutions vary. 
Some would prefer a different kind of 
control. Some would even like to see 
total control. But 55% of the farmers 
want no control at all. 


It is obvious that if the Federal gov- 
ernment were to withdraw immediately 
and dump all its surpluses on the mar- 
ket, disaster would result. Even the 
staunchest conservative would not seri- 
ously propose so abrupt an action. 

The best way seems fairly clear: the 
gradual withdrawal of the government. 
It must be based upon a definite sched- 
ule and this schedule must be followed. 
The essence of scientific farming, re- 
member, is the ability to plan and pre- 
dict. 





Henry M. Blair is an assistant to Rep. 
Henry C. Schadeberg of Wisconsin. 





In addition to withdrawal, the gov- 
ernment should make some provision for 
the readjustment and relocation of those 
farmers who fail as a result of its pulling 
out. At present, it is the fault of the 
government that inefficient farmers re- 
main in business. Having encouraged 
these displaced businessmen to remain 
in a fool’s paradise, the government 
should “place” them in the real world 
of a 1961 supply-and-demand economy. 
However distasteful this vocational re- 
habilitation may be to some, it is essen- 
tial if we are to receive the necessary 
confidence from the farmer to solve the 
agricultural problem. 

As the young farmer from Wisconsin 
told me, “I have great confidence in 
the farmers of this country to make a 
good profit and keep the people in the 
cities fat and sassy. But the men in 
Washington will have to admit that we 
—not they—are the ones to do it.” 
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A Fable 
Long Ago — 


But Not So Far Away 


By JoHN GREENAGEL 


Brundisium was bustling with activ- 
ity on the morning of the opening ses- 
sion of the hearings conducted by the 
Senate Committee on Un-Roman Activi- 
ties (SCUA). Already a large throng 
of students from Brundisium State had 
gathered in the square, although their 
rally was not scheduled to begin until 
noon. At that time, the Fair Play for 
Carthage Committee (FPCC) and the 
Emergency Committee to Preserve Ro- 
man Freedom (ECPRF) were sponsor- 
ing a speech by Hubertus Horatio 
Humus, one of the most outspoken crit- 
ics of SCUA—one of the most outspoken 
critics of everything, for that matter. 
The streets were jammed with students 
carrying such signs as “Rome isn’t 
Fascist—yet” and “Roma si, SCUA no.” 
Reporters were everywhere trying to 
press through the crowds to the chariots 
of the arriving senators. 

“Senator Cato, may I have a word 
with you?” called Lucius Varus, a re- 
porter from the Roman Times. He held 
up his press card. 

“Yes, of course,” said Senator Cato. 
“Come inside where we can talk.” 
Lucius made his way into the center of 
the party so that he could have the 
protection of the soldiers who were 
clearing a path. Once within City Hall, 
Senator Cato turned to Lucius and 
asked “Well, what can I do for you?” 

“We'd like to know just what brings 
you and your Committee to Brundisi- 
um,” said Lucius. 

“We've heard that several Cartha- 
ginian front groups have been trying to 
infiltrate the longshoreman’s union here 
and we hope to see if this is true.” 

“How did you first become acquain- 
ted with the Carthaginian conspiracy, 
Senator Cato?” asked Lucius. 

“Tt was shortly after the Summit Con- 
ference in Alexandria several years ago. 
You remember—we discussed disarma- 
ment with the Numidians and the Car- 
thaginians.” 

“Was that the meeting broken up by 
Hamilcar when he pounded his sandal 
on the desk?” 
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Yes. He accused our messenger 
pigeons of spying on Carthage from 
high altitudes. Anyway, after the Sum- 
mit Conference broke up I made a 
goodwill trip to Rhodes where I was 
spat upon and cursed by a number of 
young college students—intellectuals on 
some sort of scholarship program, I 
guess. I was shocked at seeing any 
Roman citizen behaving in such a man- 
ner. I found out later they were mem- 
bers of Students for Hannibal.” Senator 
Cato winced as he recalled the incident. 

“Why that’s been on the Censor’s list 
for years as a Carthaginian front organi- 
zation, hasn’t it?” asked Lucius. 

“Yes. Well, anyway, I decided after 
that that some measures had to be taken 
to protect our internal security. Our 
committee’s function is to keep an eye 
on un-Roman activities, you know.” 

“Just one more question,” said Lucius. 
“Who are you questioning today?” 

“A couple of longshoremen—Pilosus 
Pontes and Arcus Fusco. They both 
belong to a number of Carthaginian 
fronts.” Lucius Varus thanked the sena- 
tor for his time and hurried off to write 
his story. Senator Cato joined his col- 
leagues in the committee room. 

“T don’t like the looks of that crowd,” 
said Senator Avis. 

“It's probably nothing to worry 
about,” Senator Tullius hastened to add. 
“They're just a bunch of college kids. 
Only a few of them are really serious, 
I'd say.” 





John Greenagel, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is president of 
the conservative club on campus. 





At 10 a.m. the guards opened the 
doors to the committee room and 
allowed a number of spectators to en- 
ter. Priority was given to those who 
had passes—members of the Roman Le- 
gion and the Daughters of the Roman 
Empire. After that, a number of stu- 
dents from the crowd outside were 
allowed to come in. The room was 
soon filled and Senator Cato called for 
order. He could hear the students out- 
side chanting and demanding admis- 





sion. He ordered a guard to ask for 
silence outside and rapped his gavel. 

“Will the scribe call the first witness, 
Pilosus Pontes, to the witness chair, 
please.” A short, husky man in a 
rumpled tunic made his way to the 
witness chair. 

“Mr. Chairman, I protest this out- 
rageous . . .” he sputtered. Senator Cato 
pounded his gavel and asked for order. 

“The witness will remain orderly,” 
said Senator Cato sternly. “We will ask 
the questions and you will provide the 
answers.” 

“I know my rights under Amendment 
V of the Twelve Tables and Section 
XIII of Hammurabi’s Code. You can't 
do this to . . .” Senator Cato cut him 
off short. 

“Is it true that you were formerly a 
member of Students for Hannibal when 
you were a student at Estruscan Col- 
lege?” asked the senator, obviously irri- 
tated by the witness. 

“Mr. Chairman, I protest. The fact 
that I joined Students For Hannibal 
‘way back during the last war with 
Carthage should not be held against me 
now. I didn’t know any better. How 
was I to know it was a Carthaginian 
front?” 

Senator Cato ignored this remark. 
“Two witnesses reported seeing you 
carrying water to Hannibal's elephants 
during the last war. Why were you 
collaborating with the enemy?” 

“That conclusion is completely illogi- 
cal, Senator. The fact that I carried: 
water to Hannibal’s elephants proves 
nothing—except maybe that I like ele- 
phants.” Pontes turned around, smiling 
at the crowd. He winked at several stu- 
dents who yelled encouragingly at him. 

“The gallery will refrain from such 
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outbursts in the future,” said the chair- 
man as he rapped his gavel several 
times. The shouting outside was becom- 
ing louder as the noon hour and the 
time for the great rally approached. 

Senator Cato turned the questioning 
over to Senator Avis, an elderly senator 
from the southern part of Italy. The 
crowd began to hiss and boo. Senator 
Avis was often criticized in some circles 
because he was opposed to allowing 
slaves to vote. It was even said by 
some that he opposed integration with 
the slaves. “How long have you all 
been a member of the Carthaginian 
Party?” he drawled. 


“I refuse to answer that question, 
Senator. My politics are between my 
conscience and the ballot box.” Again 
a cheer went up from the crowd. Pontes 
turned around and nodded his appre- 
ciation. 

“You are directed to answer that 
question,” drawled Senator Avis calmly. 
“You may be cited for contempt, if you 
don’t,” he added. 

Pontes turned toward Senator Cato. 
“Mr. Chairman, I protest this outrage. 
I have absolutely nothing to hide. I am 
a loyal, patriotic Roman and am inter- 
ested only in protecting our civil rights. 
This Fascist has no right to sit here and 
slander me!” The students in the crowd 
roared ecstatically. Chairman Cato 
banged his gavel for order, but to no 
avail. Pilosus Pontes was standing next 
to his chair, bowing to the crowd. Sena- 
tor Cato threw up his hands and ad- 
journed the meeting. 

Meanwhile, the crowds were continu- 
ing to gather outside. They pressed 
slowly toward the square where Senator 
Humus was about to ascend the rost- 
rum. Senator Humus was very popular 
and had been a strong contender for 
the consulship until he was badly beat- 
en in the primaries in Etruria and 
Umbria by the man who eventually 
won the election. “My fellow Romans,” 
he began, “I salute your courage and 
your patriotism. It takes such vigilance 
as you have shown to protect ourselves 
from the Fascists who smear and slan- 
der us.” The crowd roared in appreci- 
ation. “We all believe in freedom of 
speech—all of us except these Fascists 
on the Committee. We must protect 
our academic freedom and our freedom 
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of speech. We must silence this Com- 
mittee immediately!” Again the crowd 
roared wildly. Senator Humus skillfully 
denounced each of the “reactionaries” 
on the committee and called for its 
immediate dissolution. Several of the 
college professors who were present 
wept, so eloquent was he! 

The committee, in the meantime, had 
reconvened at 1 p.m. and had been able 
to finish its questioning of Pontes with- 
out interruption since most of the crowd 
was kept occupied for several hours 
with Senator Humus’ brilliant oratory. 
It was 3 p.m. when Arcus Fusco was 
called to the witness chair. “Mr. Chair- 
man, I am outraged by this outrageous 
outrage,” he said with typical restraint. 

At that moment the doors opened 
and the crowd streamed into the room. 
Senator Humus had just finished his 
speech and the crowd was still in a 
restless mood. “You tell ’em, Arce! You 
got your rights!” said one student. 
“Don’t tell em nothing. Defend your 
freedom of speech!” called another. 

Senator Tullius began the question- 
ing. “Mr. Fusco, I see that you were 
Secretary of Shipping during the last 
war with Carthage. Is that correct?” 

“Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, this Com- 
mittee has no...” 

“You will confine your remarks to the 
question,” said Senator Tullius. “When 
you were Secretary of Shipping did one 
Marcus Malus serve under you as Chief 
Galley Inspector?” The witness nodded. 
“What was his duty as Chief Galley 
Inspector, Mr. Fusco?” 

“He inspected all incoming galleys to 
see if they contained any Carthaginian 
spies.” 

“Why did you ignore the reports on 
him made by the Roman Bureau of 
Investigation?” 


“I did not ignore those reports!” said 
Fusco indignantly. “Immediately after 
the ninth adverse security report I be- 
gan thinking about the advisability of 
writing myself a note to remind myself 
to ask him to think about the possibility 
of transferring to a less strategic posi- 
tion. I would hardly call that ignoring 
the reports, senator!” He smiled broadly 
at the crowd, which cheered enthusi- 
astically. 


Meanwhile, the students who had 
been unable to get into the committee 
room began to assemble in the square 
and on the marble steps in front of the 
hall. They began to chant “Open the 
doors—what have you got to hide?” 
Several guards were sent to the scene 
to order them to disperse. They threat- 
ened to call out the bucket brigade to 
throw water on them if they would not 
disperse. At this point, one of the dem- 
onstrators hurled a rock at a guard. (He 
said later that he had thrown it in fun 
and didn’t think it would ever hurt with 
all that armor the guard was wearing. 
“I didn’t mean to hit him in the face,” 
he added.) The bucket brigade was 
called into action and many buckets of 
icy water were thrown on the students, 
who were quietly rioting. 

On the following day, many of the 
student newspapers complained about 
this brutality on the part of the guards. 
The Brundisium Daily for example, 
said: “Steps must be taken to insure an 
end to these witch-hunts. The brutality 
exhibited by the guards yesterday was 
something from a by-gone age. Cold 
water thrown on students who were all 
sweaty from engaging in quiet, calm, 
peaceful, spontaneous demonstrations 
could very easily result in pneumonia.” 
Students quickly rallied behind the 
Daily. 

Finally the demonstrators succeeded 
in forcing the committee to end its hear- 
ings in Brundisium by making so much 
noise that even Senator Humus could 
not be heard above it. The members of 
the Committee prepared to return to 
Rome. They were greeted by hisses and 
booing as they appeared on the steps of 
City Hall. Guards went ahead and 
cleared a path. Lucius Varus pressed 
toward Senator Cato and asked, “Do 
you have any comment, Senator?” 

“Only one. I thank the gods that 
there is no such thing as a Supreme 
Court.” 
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Take One 


More Room at the Top 


By LaMont TUPPER 


“I'm out for a good time—all the 
rest is propaganda,” snarls Arthur Sea- 
ton, a lathe operator, and Teddy-boyish 
prankster who, at 22, is bored. 

He is one of those iconoclastic “angry 
young men” rebelling against estab- 
lished authority—-the shop foreman, 
neighbors, policemen. 

As Seaton, Arthur Finney in “Satur- 
day Night and Sunday Morning,” gives 
a memorable performance which falls 
short of Laurence Harvey’s masterful 
job in “Room at the Top.” 

This, the third feature production of 
the British film company formed by 
John Osborne, Tony Richardson, and 
Harry Saltzman, is basically a good imi- 
tation of “Room at the Top.” The plot 
has been changed slightly. Rather than 
getting his girl friend pregnant, the hero 
gets his best friend’s wife pregnant. 

The story is set in a grimy town in 
the English Highlands, and like “Room” 
is a disdainful look at Britain’s hagrid- 
den working class. 

Rachel Roberts is pathetic as the un- 
fortunate wife, and fails to evoke the 
type of sympathy Simone Signoret 
wrings from her audience in “Room.” 
Shirley Ann Field is pert as Doreen, the 
virtuous young girl with matrimony on 
the brain. 

Arthur Sillitoe’s novel makes an 
equally rousing screenplay, though the 
plot is shopworn. Karl Reisz’s direction 
is effective, though erratic at times. One 
good scene: Finney cycling to work 
down a narrow cobblestone street. 

Had this film not followed so closely 
on the heels of “Room at the Top,” it 
would perhaps deserve greater praise 
than it is getting. It is hardly the best 
thing the British have turned out. Nor 
is it the best since “Room at the Top,” 
as claimed by a popular newsweekly. 
“Saturday Night” is good, solid dra- 


matic fare—immoral, but not immortal. 


The Young Savages 
Don’t let that title fool you. The 
“savages” aren't Castro’s or Kasavubu’s 
or Touré’s followers, but the juvenile 
gangs who inhabit novelist Evan Hun- 
ter’s blackboard jungle. 
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Based on another Hunter novel, this 
film opens as three young punks pounce 
on a blind Puerto Rican boy and kill 
him. 

The killers are caught and their pros- 
ecution is entrusted to an ambitious, but 
honest and justice-seeking, assistant DA, 
played by Burt Lancaster, who dis- 
covers that there is more to the case 
politically than meets the eye. 

Lancaster turns in an earnest, in- 
gratiating performance. Dina Merill, as 
Lancaster's socially uplifting wife, 
whom he calls a “third-generation pro- 
gressive from Vassar,” looks nice when 
posing with a martini. Shelley Winters, 
as Lancaster’s one-time sweetheart and 
mother of one of the suspected hood- 
lums, has her role down pat, even to 
the slum look in her eyes. 


The Right Approach 


With a few minor touches, this tale of 
the Hollywood talent scramble is as old 
as one of Theda Bara’s black panthers. 

Six ex-G.I.’s share an abandoned res- 
taurant in Hollywood they call the 
“Hideaway Hut.” Everything is ducky 
until Frankie Vaughan, a deadbeat 
crooner-actor, moves in. He takes up 
with carhop Juliet Prowse who has her 
sights set on one of the roommates, a 
millionaire nebbish. Vaughan gives her 
“zeroing-in” lessons, while courting 
magazine reporter Martha Hyer who 
does a feature story on the “hut.” 
Vaughan hogs the feature story, makes 
the magazine’s cover as well, and be- 
comes a hot property with the talent 
agents. 

While straining to tell the old claw- 
ing-up-the-ladder-to-riches story, this 
film in some respects is reminiscent of 
a masculine “All About Eve.” 

Gary Crosby tries to pep up the pic- 
ture but fails to keep the yawns away. 
The movie’s biggest yawn-provoker: 
Vaughan, the much-ballyhooed “singer” 
who courted M. M. in “Let’s Make 
Love.” When he is serious he looks 
like a cross between Richard Conte and 
Tony Bennett, with a touch of the Tony 
Curtis arrogance. When he is singing, 
he looks as though he is suffering from 
a bad hangover. 


Rachel Cade 

Once the Hollywood caliphs find a 
fresh idea they soon start working it 
to death. For example, the highly- 
successful “Nun’s Story,” a story about 
a female missionary in the Belgian 
Congo at the outbreak of World War II. 

Now comes “Rachel Cade,” a shapely 
lass, representing some unidentified 
Protestant denomination, who lands in 
the Belgian Congo to spread the gospel. 
Peter Finch, the cynical Dr. Fortunati 
in “Nun’s Story,” is back; this time as 
a cynical Belgian officer. 

Rachel, played by Angie Dickinson, 
plunges into the darkest jungle regions 
and sets up shop amid cholera and 
superstition-struck victims. After a few 
bouts with disease and a medicine man, 
she makes great headway with the na- 
tives, but none with Finch. 

Out of a troubled sky falls RAF pilot 
Roger Moore. Rachel nurses him back 
to health and finds herself pregnant 
after the handsome pilot has returned 
to war. He returns later to claim her 
and the baby. By that time, Rachel has 
resigned herself to staying on. Her 
heart belongs to the natives. 

In spite of Angie Dickinson’s acting, 
“Rachel Cade” has some credible mo- 
ments even though the film reeks with 
slush and gush. 


D.C. Rally 
Attracts 250 


Washington (D.C.) Young Americans 
for Freedom initiated its activities in 
the Capital area with a kick-off rally 
featuring three outstanding conserva- 
tive speakers May 10. 

Two hundred and fifty persons at- 
tended the rally in the Statler Hotel to 
hear Congressman Donald C. Bruce of 
Indiana outline a plan to ostracize the 
Soviet Bloc by refusing to negotiate 
with it. Senator Strom Thurmond, 
Democrat of South Carolina, spoke on 
The Welfare State, and called the cur- 
rent aid to education proposals the most 
dangerous he has seen in his tenure 
in the Senate. 

Congressman Bruce Alger of Texas’ 
told the young conservatives that the 
U.S. should withdraw recognition of 
communist leaders as the government 
of the Russian people, resume nuclear 
testing, and stop foreign aid to com- 
munist nations. 








Books 


Foreign Aid Aboutface 


By KENNETH E. THOMPSON 


It has become fashionable, these 
days for bona fide liberals to join the 
chorus of conservatives who, for some 
time now, have pointed out the wide- 
spread waste and mismanagement of 
this nation’s multi-billion dollar foreign 
aid handouts. That they have joined the 
chorus should come as no surprise, once 
the surface of their argument “against” 
the foreign aid program is scratched. 
A case in point is Thomas S. Loeber’s 
Foreign Aid: Our Tragic Experiment 
(Norton, $3.50). 


In the opening chapters of this thin 
volume Mr. Loeber grasps his reader 
with vivid accounts of the bureaucratic 
bungling and graft he witnessed at first 
hand during his four-year experience as 
an ICA official. His argument for a 
greater role for private development 
abroad—“Why, then, cannot the profit 
motive be employed to further govern- 
ment ends in foreign aid. . . . It might 
save billions of dollars .. . (and) could 
become a dynamic demonstration of 
free enterprise in action among the de- 
veloping societies”—is a refreshing view. 

The author’s clear-headedness is even 
more in evidence as he argues against 
administering American aid through the 
U.N.—‘First, the enmity of Communism 
everywhere is focused on the United 
States and its democratic institutions. 
To deprive the United States of the 
opportunity for a direct defense by 
channeling its aid through the United 
Nations would weaken us badly. Sec- 
ond, the United Nations represents its 
Communist members just as much as it 
does its democratic ones.” 

As the author’s case develops and his 
conclusions begin to flower, however, 
all of the initial arguments can be seen 
as they were intended—nothing short of 
a trap. Before reaching the end of his 
treatise, this reviewer had the urge to 
paste a label on the book’s cover, clearly 
marked: “Beware, Phony Liberal ‘Criti- 
cism’ of Foreign Aid.” 

After tossing his sops to the conserva- 
tives, in hopes that they will swallow 
the rest of his argument, Loeber sets 
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forth his major proposals. Though he 
admits that foreign aid has been a total 
failure, he contends that “failure of 
execution does not necessarily prove a 
failure of principle.” What is needed is 
an overhaul of the program, he says, 
and the results of this overhaul, in the 
author's view, will clearly be a larger, 
more costly system for distributing 
American wealth around the globe. 


He endorses an M.I.T. study which 
recommended an additional $4 billion 
per year in foreign aid appropriations 


“to bring it (the program) up to mini- 
mum effectiveness.” Noting that an 
estimated $75 billion has been spent by 
the U. S. on foreign aid to date—but 
forgetting that the Soviets have spent 
less than one-tenth this amount—he 
makes the incredible statement that 
“Communism will not be stopped by 
such a paltry sum as this.” 


And if this isn’t enough to demon- 
strate what kind of foreign aid “critic” 
Mr. Loeber is, the following statement 
will: “In any particular country the rate 
of socio-economic progress will be deter- 
mined by the demands of the people. 
It matters little that these demands may 
be irrational or premature. Whether we 
like it or not, they fix the minimum 
level our aid must seek.” 


The Twin Myths of Marx and Freud 


Midcentury (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, $5.95) is the rich, full-bodied 
work of a superior craftsman, John Dos 
Passos, who has something important, 
to say and equally important, is able to 
say it so that everyone will understand 
him. His message, I believe, is to be 
found in the first few pages of the book 
where during a satirical essay on the 
Analyst and psychonalysis, Dos Passos 
writes: 

“These are the brainwashers, the twin 
myths of Marx and Freud, opposed yet 
interlocking, as victory interlocks with 
defeat, which soared out of the scientific 
ruminations of the last nineteenth cen- 
tury to hover like scavenger birds over 
the disintegration of the Western will.” 

Each succeeding profile of a famous 
American, each headline or article 
clipped from a newspaper, each chapter 
about the fictional characters who hold 
the book together and the poems which 
begin and end the book illustrate the 
inevitable disintegration of the Western 
will whenever Western man denies him- 
self nothing by obeying Freud and 
denies himself everything by obeying 
Marx. 

As the prime example of the distinte- 
gration of the American will, Dos 
Passos has selected corrupt labor leaders 
and unions. He sketches Harry Bridges, 
Dave Beck and Jimmy Hoffa factually 
but unsparingly. He takes a young man 
named Terry Bryant from the Army 
into the labor movement where he en- 
counters graft and corruption so deeply 
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imbedded that when Terry attempts re- 
form he is deserted by his former 
friends (who are afraid they will lose 
their jobs) and is himself fired. Dos 
Passos also uses a device called “In- 
vestigator’s Notes” in which rank and 
file labor members tell a fictitious Con- 
gressional committee investigator how 
badly the unions have distintegrated. 
The author also quotes from letters to 
Senator John McClellan and others to 
picture the despair, frustration and 
anger of the honest union man. 

Perhaps the most moving story of all 
is that of Blackie Bowman, one of the 
original members of the IWW. Blackie 
speaks in the first person, and it is 
obvious the author is reminiscing along 
with the old Wobbly, who lies dying in 
a Veterans’ Hospital (appreciating the 
paradox all the while). Blackie dreams 
of the beginnings of the labor move- 
ment in America and how it has been 
betrayed. He dies and with him, one 
feels, dies an important spirit of Ameri- 
can labor. 

However, Midcentury is more than an 
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unflinching analysis of the labor move- 
ment in the United States; it is also a 
far-ranging commentary on this na- 
tion’s last fifty years. Samuel Goldwyn, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Robert LaFollette 
Jr., Jimmy Dean, they are all to be 
found in the pages of Dos Passos’ 27th 
book. 

Midcentury is perhaps a little too 
long. And the section entitled “The 
Big Office,” concerning the fortunes of 
a big businessman, seems to wander. 
But these are minor criticisms about 
the latest work of a deeply perceptive 
writer who, in his middle sixties, is still 
seeking, still experimenting and still 
inspiring. 

No other man could have written 
Midcentury, and no reader would have 
wanted him to.—L.E. 


Too Intellectual 


By Rospert M. THORNTON 





The businessman, long a target of in- 
tellectuals, now has a champion who 
would herself qualify as an intellectual. 
Considering the shabby treatment usu- 
ally accorded businessmen in contem- 
porary fiction, it is refreshing to read 
Ayn Rand’s novel in which business- 
men, merchants, industrialists, are re- 
garded as valuable members of society. 

Now in her latest, For the New Intel- 
lectual (Random House, $3.95), Miss 
Rand outlines a program or manifesto 
of her philosophical system. This book 
is made up of excerpts from her four 
novels—We, the Living; The Fountain- 
head; Anthem; and Atlas Shrugged. 
Only the introductory essay, “For the 
New Intellectual,” is new, and there is 
little in it which is new. 

Miss Rand marshals effective argu- 
ments against all sorts of secondhand- 
ers. She is undoubtedly one of the most 
able opponents of the statist philosophy 
which declares that man must live for 
the State, that the State is all, the 
individual nothing. 

But what does Miss Rand offer as an 
alternative to statism—whether it be 
Marxism, socialism, communism, nazism, 
welfare statism? Revolted at the folly of 
man worshiping the State, she, in turn, 
preaches that man should worship 
himself. 

The collectivists believe that society 
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and environment are everything, the 
individual a mere cog in a wheel. Miss 
Rand, at the other extreme, declares 
that society is nothing, man supreme. 
One of the most glaring errors in Miss 
Rand’s philosophy is her treatment of 
the mystics. She has the silly idea that 
mystics are lazy neurotics who sit 
around and babble nonsense. It is 
strange that she should be ignorant of 
the fact that many true mystics have 
been as active, efficient, and productive 


as any businessman, writer, or truck 
driver. She errs in stating that mystics 
deny the use of reason as a means 
toward acquiring knowledge; they have 
merely said that reason has its limits. 
Her treatment of the mystics is less 
excusable than the usual treatment of 
businessmen by intellectuals whom she 
often scorns. 

I have never seen a statement by 
Miss Rand that she is an atheist, but 
certainly it is clear that man, and not 
God, is the center of her universe. Yet, 
paradoxically, she speaks of an objective 
moral code and of an objective absolute 
and these concepts imply belief in the 
existence of a being far and beyond 
man. 

Perhaps in her forthcoming treatise 
on philosophy Miss Rand will clarify 
this apparent inconsistency. One hopes 
so as it is imperative to learn if, in the 
long run, she is a friend of the cause of 
individual liberty, or a foe. 


Classics Revisited 


Right Questions, 
Right Answers 


A much touted sociological critique 
which has become an alltime paperback 
favorite is The Lonely Crowd by David 
Riesman, et al. It probes the American 
personality and seeks to analyze the 
problems of mass society and mass cul- 
ture. In the opinion of many conserva- 
tives, The Lonely Crowd asks the right 
questions, but supplies the wrong 
answers. 

In 1953 arrived The Quest for Com- 





munity (Oxford University Press, $5) 
which is the book that The Lonely 
Crowd should have been. “The tower- 
ing problem of our age,” according to 
author Robert A. Nisbet (then profes- 
sor of sociology, now Vice Chancellor 
of the University of California), is the 
“problem of community lost and com- 
munity regained.” 

Why should conservatives, the sup- 
posed defenders of individualism, be 
concerned with community? Man must 
have community, for the family, religi- 
ous associations, and voluntary associ- 
ations form the very underpinnings of 
belief and conduct. Remove him from 
community and he achieves not free- 
dom but intolerable loneliness and sub- 
jection. Alienate him from universal 
truths and he is alienated from his 
fellow man. Eviscerate the roots of tra- 
dition and society and the result must 
be inevitably the isolation of a gener- 
ation from its heritage, and the creation 
of the sprawling, faceless masses. 


Mr. Nisbet’s diagnosis is frightening 
and depressing, but all is not lost, even 
though industrialism, unbridled democ- 
racy, and misguided individualism have 
almost destroyed the bonds which unite 
men in a common purpose. 

How does the author propose to re- 
store community? He calls for a new 
laissez-faire philosophy because the old 
one was based on erroneous premises. 
The old laissez-faire philosophy created 
conditions in which autonomous indi- 
viduals prospered, broke their ties of 
kinship, class, and community. The new 
philosophy must create conditions in 
which autonomous groups may prosper. 


To remain free, to combat commu- 
nism, and to stave off the total state, 
man must preserve and strengthen 
local and voluntary associations to re- 
tain community, for “until we see that 
communism offers today, for many peo- 
ple, something of the inspired mixture 
of community and assertive individu- 
ality offered two thousand years ago . . . 
by the tiny but potent Christian com- 
munities, we shall be powerless to com- 
bat it.” 

Communism, Mr. Nisbet maintains, , 
will not be banished by the “incanta- 
tions of individualism, for, paradoxical 
as it may seem, in the Communist party 
community, the individual is constantly 
supported by feelings of almost miillen- 
nial personal freedom.”—Robert Ritchie 
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The Press... 





A Short-Sighted Columnist 


By ALLAN RyYsKIND 


If the same effusions appearing in 
Walter Lippmann’s “Today and Tomor- 
row” emanated from Cyrus Eaton and 
some of the lunatic left we would prob- 
ably not comment. But, Mr. Lippmann 
is not considered part of the lunatic 
left. He is regarded as a man who 
knows of the eternal verities, and, pre- 
sumably, consults Sinai (or does Sinai 
consult Lippmann?) before he pens an 
immortal column. His influence is such 
he appears in 250 newspapers extend- 
ing from Iceland to New Zealand, and 
he gives extensive counsel to the Presi- 
dent. In short, he is a power to be 
reckoned with. 

And just what has been the advice of 
Mr. Lippmann in our time of troubles? 
Well, said the pundit in a recent col- 
umn, the United States should not have 
supported the Cuban uprising—indeed, 
it should never support one—for this is 
against the American policy of non- 
intervention. Nowhere is there the 
slightest suggestion that it is, perhaps, 
the communists who have intervened, 
and that it is our duty to protect our- 
selves and our Latin American friends 
by driving the Hun away from our 
gates. 

One shouldn’t even worry that Cuba 
is communist, says Mr. Lippmann, be- 
cause this is a “peripheral” area in the 
battle against world communism. Just 
how close does Khrushchev’s long arm 
have to be before Lippmann will ask 
us to chop it off? A fellow who views 
Red Cuba, just 90 miles off the coast of 
Florida, as a “peripheral” area is, we 
suggest, in serious need of an oculist. 

It would be nice to say we gleaned 
something of more value from his re- 
cently published interview with Khrush- 
chev and his analysis of what the Soviet 
dictator may have up his sleeve. The 
Khrushchev interview, however, is 
scarcely subject to analysis, for which 
we supposed Mr. Lippmann was famous, 
and reads like a Madison Avenue at- 
tempt to get Khrushchev back into the 
social graces of the non-Communist 
world after his shoe pounding antics at 
the United Nations. 

Lippmann may not intend this, but 
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the effect is there all the same. For ex- 
ample, he recalls sumptuous dinners and 
charming “banter” with “Mr. Khrush- 
chev.” He delights at his “gadgety 
swimming pool” and recalls playing 
badminton with him. Just one of the 
bourgeoisie, you understand. 

Lippmann cannot bring himself to 
utter one syllable against the man who 
has enslaved millions and is known to 
his own people, even, as the “Hangman 
of the Ukraine.” To Lippmann, Khrush- 
chev is only, always, and respectfully, 
“Mr. Khrushchev.” We might conclude 
this is just a Harvard man’s way, if 
Mr. Lippmann were not moved to call 
many of our Western allies, like Ngo 
Dien Diem, “undemocratic” and “cor- 
rupt.” We can only feel that Mr. Lipp- 
mann bears no animosity toward his re- 
cent host, who, as Lippmann says, 
“thinks more like Metternich and Rich- 
elieu than Woodrow Wilson.” 

Just where, we are tempted to ask, 
have Mr. Lippmann’s famed critical 
powers fled? Is it possible to compare 


a man who is promoting global revolu- 
tion with the Austrian diplomat who 
tried to impose the existing order on the 
European world? And where is the 
oracle’s insight when he can accept at 
face value Khruschev’s statement that 
he will not “test” the world by military 
means? Or that the Russians wish an 
“accommodation” in Germany, which 
can probably be arrived at, Mr. Lipp- 
mann indicates, if we don’t arm the 
Germans with nuclear weapons; i.e., if 
we strip Germany of the power to 
defend herself. 

Mr. Lippmann’s advice, we insist, is 
not what we need today, nor will it be 
good for tomorrow. What is needed to 
defeat Communism is not some tricky 
diplomacy and cuddling up to a mass 
murderer, but, as James Burnham says, 
a strong blow. In earlier times Lipp- 
mann, himself, sounded no trumpets of 
retreat, to borrow a phrase from Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin, but stridently 
called for smiting the Red wave of the 
future. In 1940 Lippmann wrote a 
series of articles suggesting we go to 
war with the Soviet Union over Fin- 
land. Today, Lippmann considers these 
columns his “greatest journalistic blun- 
der.” We wish Lippmann would write 
a column called “Yesterday.” 


An Oversexed Weekly 


As a result of allegations that he was 
indoctrinating his troops with material 
supplied by the John Birch Society, the 
commanding general of the 24th U. S. 
Infantry Division in Germany — Maj. 
Gen. Edwin L. Walker—has been re- 
lieved of his command. Though the 
case of General Walker is curious in 
many respects, no aspect is more pecu- 
liar than the source of the charges 
leveled against him and the handling of 
this source by the press. 

There is a well-established journal- 
istic maxim that a reporter is no better 
than his source, and this maxim surely 
applies in the case of General Walker. 
For the single source of the informa- 
tion which cost Walker his command is 
a particularly slanted, incredibly sensa- 
tional newspaper published for the 
amusement and abusement of the troops 
in Europe called the Overseas Weekly. 
Better known as the “Oversexed Week- 
ly,” this tabloid makes the Police 
Gazette look like the Christian Science 


Monitor by comparison. Its regular fare, 
served up in the most lurid and de- 
scriptive detail, is the summary of 
prosecutic arguments against GI’s tried 
for rape. lt would be difficult to imagine 
a less objective source of information. 

And yet this has been the only source 
for the major wire services and most of 
the leading newspapers in this country 
on the Walker story. Though they have 
bureaus of their own in Germany, 
American papers have failed to check 
the facts in the Weekly’s story and have 
been content to pass the story on to 
their own readers—usually with no more 
explanation than that “it has been re- 
ported by a military journal in Europe.” 

The American public has been denied 
the objective and reliable information 
necessary to condemn or defend Gen- 
eral Walker. But it at least deserves to 
know the nature of his accusers. In 
failing to reveal its nature, the press 
has doubly compounded its dereliction 
in this regard.—K.T. 
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Letters to 


From a Vice President 

I am grateful to you for sending me 
a copy of the first issue of The New 
Guard. . . . And as first order of busi- 
ness, will you see to it that my sub- 
scription is entered? 

On a quick reading of this issue, I 
am especially struck with the sound 
good sense of the contents (whether or 
not we happen to agree on every point), 
with the lively writing, and with the 
wide range of subjects covered. When 
we consider the vast influence of the 
mass media, criticism of the various 
popular arts can clearly be as con- 
structive an influence on behalf of 
conservative principles as direct politi- 
cal analysis. 

You have my best wishes for success 
in this new enterprise: I hope you 
reach a wide audience. 

Richard Nixon 
Los Angeles, California 


From a President 
You are to be commended for your 
new publication. . . . That young peo- 
ple are getting together and articulating 
on behalf of the cause of preserving our 
heritage is a great source of satisfaction. 
Never before has slavery had such 
articulate spokesmen, and never before 
have the voices of free men been as still 
as they are in defense of our heritage. 
Many your work be successful and 
articulate. 
Robert Morris, President 
University of Dallas 


NYC Bulletin 


The YAF Bulletin, published bi- 
weekly by the Greater New York Coun- 
cil of Young Americans for Freedom, 
lists conservative activities, meetings 
and speeches for every night except 
three in the two-week period covered 
in its latest newsletter. 

Among some of the activities listed 
are meetings of the Riverside YAF, the 
formation of a West Bronx YAF chap- 
ter, a newly formed YAF chapter at 
Fordham Business School, and a meet- 
ing of the Nassau County YAF, West- 
chester YAF, and Bergen County 
(N.J.) YAF. 
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the Editor 


‘Advancing’ to the Rear 


As a member of Young Americans 
for Freedom I am extremely proud of 
The New Guard, although my only con- 
tribution is reading it from cover to 
cover several times. 

I was particularly happy with “To 
the Rear, March!” So much has ap- 
peared in the press about this “Republi- 
can” effort at Harvard—it is good that 
Mr. Talbot has put Advance in its 
proper place. 

Let us pray that The New Guard has 
a long life—so long that my grandchil- 
dren enjoy it as much as I. 

L. Jack Allen 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Recognize the Pitfalls 


It has been a pleasure to receive a 
copy of your publication, The New 
Guard, which frankly is setting out to 
propound the doctrine of a return to 
conservative, sound government. 

There have been so many departures 
from the limitations placed upon the 
Congress by our Constitution that it is 
high time that we should be beginning 
to recognize the pitfalls which we are 
approaching quite rapidly, particularly 
with respect to the fiscal soundness of 
our government. 

I am particularly delighted to know 
that some of the younger generation, 


who must bear the burdens which we 

leave, are beginning to realize the ne- 

cessity of conservative reforms. 
Howard W. Smith, (D.-Va.) 
House of Representatives 


From a Congressman 

. . . I am indeed impressed with it 
[The New Guard] and want to extend 
my congratulations and best wishes to 
you and your staff... . 

May I take this opportunity to wish 
you every success with your fine pub- 
lication. 

Edward J. Derwinski, (R.-IIl.) 
U. S. House of Representatives 


Never Too Young 

Enclosed is an application for for- 
mal application with Young Americans 
for Freedom, Inc. However, I must tell 
you that I am only an eighth-grade 
graduate this month, but that I will do 
my very best to get interest during the 
summer months, both with my school 
friends and with the boy scouts. I be- 
lieve we should be affiliated with you 
for we might be able to get things 
underway, and we have had the prom- 
ise of a young teacher who says that 
she will direct us and see that we are 
sponsored by her. 

Would you please count me in as a 
direct affiliation, so that I can be an 
affiliated member. . . . Keep up the 
good work. 

Reese P. Fullerton, Jr. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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The Sharon Statement 


Adopted by the Young Americans for Freedom 
in conference at Sharon, Conn., September 9-11, 1960 


I" THIS TIME of moral and political crisis, it is the responsibility of the youth 
of America to affirm certain eternal truths. 


We, as young conservatives, believe: 


That foremost among the transcendent values is the individual’s use of his 
God-given free will, whence derives his right to be free from the restrictions 
of arbitrary force; 


That liberty is indivisible, and that political freedom cannot long exist with- 
out economic freedom; 


That the purposes of government are to protect these freedoms through the 
preservation of internal order, the provision of national defense, and the ad- 
ministration of justice; 


That when government ventures beyond these rightful functions, it accumu- 
lates power which tends to diminish order and liberty; 


That the Constitution of the United States is the best arrangement yet de- 
vised for empowering government to fulfill its proper role, while restraining 
it from the concentration and abuse of power; 


That the genius of the Constitution—the division of powers—is summed 
up in the clause which reserves primacy to the several states, or to the people, 
in those spheres not specifically delegated to the Federal Government; 


That the market economy, allocating resources by the free play of supply 
and demand, is the single economic system compatible with the requirements 
of personal freedom and constitutional government, and that it is at the same 
time the most productive supplier of human needs; 


That when government interferes with the work of the market economy, 
it tends to reduce the moral and physical strength of the nation; that when it 
takes from one man to bestow on another, it diminishes the incentive of the 
first, the integrity of the second, and the moral autonomy of both; 


That we will be free only so long as the national sovereignty of the United 
States is secure; that history shows periods of freedom are rare, and can exist 
only when free citizens concertedly defend their rights against all enemies; 


That the forces of international Communism are, at present, the greatest 
single threat to these liberties; 


That the United States should stress victory over, rather than coexistence 
with, this menace; and 


That American foreign policy must be judged by this criterion: does it serve 
the just interests of the United States? 


If you agree with the Sharon Statement, then join Young Americans For Freedom, sub- 
scribe to The New Guard and make the Sharon Statement America’s Statement in the 20th 
Century. Write 


YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM INC. 


79 Madison Avenue + New York 16, N.Y. 
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